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Subject:     "NEWS  NOTES  PROM  WASHINGTON. "    Information  from  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry 
and  Soils  and  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. 
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Cherries  and  ice  cream — that's  the  combination  of  news  that  comes  in  this 
week's  letter  from  our  Department -of-Agriculture  reporter.     She  writes: 

"Back  here  in  Washington,  D.  C. ,  we  never  used  to  taste  fresh  cherries 
until  after  the  Pourth  of  July.    And  fresh  cherry  ice  cream  was  one  of  the  treats 
you  could  expect  only  in  midsummer.    But  nowadays  cherries  begin  appearing  in  our 
markets  early  in  May  —  big,  fat,  juicy  cherries  from  California.    And  early  in 
June  the  sweet  cherries  are  in  from  Washington  and  Oregon.    They  tell  me  over  in 
the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  —  those  men  who  have  all  the  figures  on 
crops  tell  me  that  the  season  is  a  little  late  in  Pacific  Coast  cherry  orchards 
this  year.     They  say  that  California  had  only  shipped  one  car  of  cherries  "by  the 
middle  of  May  this  year  whereas  "by  that  time  last  year  23  carloads  of  California 
cherries  had  gone  to  market.     They  say  Oregon  and  Washington  cherries  will  also 
be  late  this  year.    Maybe  so.     But  to  have  fresh  cherry  ice  cream  in  May  and  June 
still  seems  earljr  to  me. 

"Speaking  of  cherries  from  the  Pacific  Coast  reminds  me  of  some  new  cherry 
products  recently  developed  by  chemists  at  the  U.  S.  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Labora- 
tory at  Pullman,  Washington.     (I  say  'developed'  because  that's  the  way  these 
scientists  express  it.    They  wouldn't  say  they  'discovered'  or  'created'  or 
'invented'  a  product  because  they  arc  too  modest.)    But  they  have  been  making 
some  finds  in  cherry  juice,  and  cherry  marmalade  and  cherry  sirup. 

"Here's  how  it  all  happened.    Cherries  are  an  important  crop  in  the  North- 
west.   East  of  the  Cascade  Mountains  in  Washington  end  Oregon  as  well  as  in 
southern  Idaho  and  the  Snake  River  Yallcy  the  climate  is  ideal  for  growing  sweet 
cherries,  ideal  except  for  one  thing  —  rain  which  is  likely  to  come  just  when 
the  cherries  are  ripe.    Maybe  you.  don't  know  what  rain  can  do  to  a  crop  of 
beautiful  tender  ripe  cherries.     It  can  split  or  crack  almost  every  cherry  on 
a  tree;  it  can  make  a  crop  of  perfect  cherries  unfit  for  marketing.     The  cherry 
absorbs  the  moisture  until  it  cracks.    Often  half  or  more  of  the  total  crop  is 
ruined  this  way. 

"So  chemists  have  been  trying  to  find  some  way  to  use  these  cracked 
cherries  —  some  way  to  use  the  cherries  rapidly  before  they  spoil  without  requir- 
ing an  expensive  plant  or  equipment.    Over  in  British  Columbia  where  they  have 
the  same  problem,  they  candy  these  cracked  cherries  for  the  bakery  trade.  But 
here  in  the  States  there's  no  demand  for  cracked  candied  cherries.     (Maybe  we 
aren't  so  fond  of  cherry  tarts  as  the  Canadians.)    But  we  do  like  fruit  juices 
and  marmalades.    So  these  may  prove  the  solution  of  the  cracked-cherry  problem* 
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"After  trying  various  methods  of  making  cherry  juice  for  canning  or  bott- 
ling, the  chemists  produced  a  lovely  clear  juice  of  a  deep  red  color  "by  pressing 
the  clean  fresh  fruit,  then  heating  it  to  pasteurizing  temperature  and  finally 
clarifying  it  —  a  clear  deep  red  juice  which  was  very  attractive  but  had  little 
of  the  cherry  flavor.    They  also  prepared  cone entrated  cherry  juice  and  cherry 
sirup  for  table  or  soda  fountain  uso.    Those  products  have  a  good  color,  are  very 
sweet  and  have  a  mild  cherry  flavor.    Lack  of  cherry  taste  so  far  is  the  dis- 
advantage of  these  new  products.     Cherry  marmalade  seems  to  bo  more  promising. 
Because  preparing  cherries  for  marmalade  is  very  simple  —  is  just  washing, 
pitting,  grinding  and  then  storing  frozen  until  ready  for  marmalade  making,  it  is 
possible  to  use  large  amounts  of  cracked  fruit  this  way.    But  if  sweet  and  sour 
cherries  are  used  together  the  marmalade  has  a  hotter  flavor. 

"So  much  for  cherry  news.    Now  here's  a  little  ice  cream  news.    Do  you 
know  that  in  spite  of  the  popularity  of  the  flavor  of  fresh  fruit,  very  little 
of  the  ice  cream  sold  today  contains  true  fruit  flavorf    Vanilla  and  chocolate 
are  the  flavors  of  well  over  65  percent  of  the  ice  cream,  sherbets,  water  ices 
and  frozen  suckers  sold  in  the  United  States.     Strawberry  ice  cream  takes  third 
place  and  accounts  for  only  about  8  percent.    Yet  strawberry  ice  cream  sells  over 
twice  as  much  as  any  other  fruit  ice  cream.    The  ice  cream  industry  uses  straw- 
berries, peaches  and  raspberries  frozen-packed  in  barrels.    But  other  fruits 
with  thoir  delicious  flavors  are  used  little  or  none. 

"So  this  is  another  problem  that  Department  chemists  at  Los  Angeles  have 
been  working  on  —  how  to  prepare  fruit  so  it  would  be  more  suitable  for  the  ice 
cream  industry.    They  have  been  looking  for  a  fruit  product  that  would  hold  its 
natural  fresh  flavor  and  color  indefinitely,  would  keep  well,  would  use  the  whole 
fruit,  and  would  be  as  easy  to  prepare  as  frozen  fruit  and  even  easier  for  the 
ice  cream  maker  to  handle.    The  answer  seems  to  be  frozen  fresh  fruit  pulp  or 
frozen  crushed  or  chopped  fruit.    Frozen  fruit  pulp  is  a  delicious  product  which 
has  a  smooth  texture  and  the  natural  bright  color  and  flavor  of  the  fresh  fruit. 
It  resembles  a  water  ice,  but  can  be  used  not  only  in  ice  cream  but  in  milk 
shakes  also.    And  the  crushed  frozen  fruit  is  not  only  good  in  the  ice  cream 
mixture  but  also  as  a  topping  for  sundaes. 

"So  far,  the  chemists  have  made  ice  cream  successfully  from  a  frozen  base 
of  apricot,  avocado,  passion  fruit,  strawberry,  date,  raspberry,  loganberry  and 
nectarine.    For  sherbets  they  find  the  frozen  pulp  of  Persian  melon,  Hardy  pear 
and  plums  very  successful. 

"One  of  these  days  when  you  ask  the  girl  at  the  ice  cream  parlor  what 
flavors  she  has  today,  she  may  surprise  you  by  saying:     'Special  today  is  Persian 
melon  sherbet.    But  we're  also  selling  nectarine  and  apricot  ice  cream.'  When 
you  hear  something  like  that,  think  of  the  Department-of -Agri  culture  chemists 
who  spent  years  in  the  laboratory  developing  those  new  fruit  products." 


